




















Faithful for Thirteen Years 


Dogs don’t know what war is. If 
they did, Fido might understand why his 
master doesn’t meet him at the bus stop 
any more. 

Fido lives in Luco, a small town in the 
hills of central Italy. He was the pet of 
Carlo Soriani and his wife, Maria. 

Carlo worked in a factory in the nearby 
town of Borgo. Every morning he would 
hurry to the main square in Luco to catch 
the bus for Borgo. And every morning, 
Fido would run to the square beside him. 

He didn’t get on the bus, but he always 
made sure his master got safely aboard. 
Then when the bus had gone, Fido would 
sit down near the bus stop and wait for 
Carlo to come back. Occasionally he might 
get up and walk around the square, but 
he never went far away. 
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Toward evening, he would begin to grow 
restless. At last the bus would come into 
the square. He would watch it come close, 
quivering with excitement. The minute it 
stopped, he would bound to the door to 
greet his master, and the two of them would 
walk home together. 

This went on for two years. Every day 
Fido met his master at the bus stop and 
walked home with him. 

That was thirteen years ago. Italy was 
at war. One day, while Fido was waiting 
faithfully by the bus stop, Allied planes 
flew over. Sirens wailed. Bombs fell. 

When the confusion finally cleared, the 
Borgo factory was in ruins. Carlo was dead. 

Fido knew nothing of this, of course, 
and no one could tell him. When the bus 
arrived in the square that night, he stood 
quivering with excitement. When it 
stopped, he bounded to the door to greet 
his master. But Carlo didn’t come. 

Fido watched till the last man had 
stepped off the bus. Then he didn’t know 
what to do. This much he did know: He 
was never supposed to go home without 
Carlo. Since Carlo was not there, he would 
not go home. 

He slept in the square that night. In the 
morning, he watched the bus leave for 
Borgo, and waited for it to return in the 
evening. When it came, he leaped hope- 
fully to the door. But again, no Carlo. 

For thirteen years now, Fido has stayed 
in the square waiting for his master. Peo- 
ple, coming to catch the bus, bring him 
food. At night, he crawls under the bus— 
which is parked in the square—to sleep. 

Such faithfulness deserves a reward, and 
last November 9 the mayor of Luco 
awarded Fido a medal. It was a rainy day, 
but a thousand people came to see the 
ceremony and honor the dog. 

God has a reward for faithful boys and 
girls. Soon He will say to them, “Thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things: enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord” (Matt. 25: 
23). 

If a dog can be faithful to a dead master, 
and get a medal, surely we can be faithful 
to our living Saviour for the reward of 
eternal life. 

Your friend, 


a Waxed 

















The Voice in Her Dream 


G° TO Springfield, Jamaica, to Mary 
Campbell to teach her the Adventist 
truth.” 

These were the words Mrs. Cameron 
heard plainly though she was only dreaming. 

Now Mrs. Cameron lived in New York 
City, and was as busy as the millions of 
other people living there. 
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By BARBARA 
WESTPHAL 


“I'm going to Jamaica to find a womari 
by the name of Mary Campbell,” she told 
her friends. 

“You're crazy!” they told her. “How 
could you leave your work and your chil- 
dren and go to Jamaica?” 

“If the Lord really wants me to, I will 
find a way.” To page 22 
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“In a dream God told me to visit you,” Mrs. Cameron told the astounded woman. “May | come in?” 
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Bill was speeding along on his bicycle 


when he heard the first cry. 


THIN ICE 


page was ice easily a foot deep on Jacob- 
son’s millpond. And it was the most talked- 
of fact at school on that shivery, raw, January 
day. For several days now, parents of daring 
boys and girls had warned their children 
repeatedly that they must not venture on the 
millpond. “Not yet,” they said, “because no 
one can be sure how thick the water has 
frozen in the middle.” 

When Noelle and Rita left the warmth 
of the school building, they guessed that 
the temperature was still bobbing around 
zero, as it had been for the past few days. 

“Just imagine us having such thick ice in 
this part of Oregon,” observed Noelle to her 
younger sister. “If it were Niagara Falls or 
somewhere in Manitoba, for instance, it 
wouldn't be so strange. But here in Western 
Oregon, why it’s unbelievable!” 

“It’s quite thrilling though, if you don’t 
mind the cold too much. Oh, Noelle, I’m 
just dying to get on that ice.” 

“So am I. I think Mother and Dad have 
worried long enough about it’s not being 
thick enough. Let’s hurry; surely there’s no 
harm in just taking a look.” 

The girls did hurry, and the ice on the 
pond completely fascinated them. They 
wondered that other boys and girls from 
school had not come by the millpond on 
their way home, just to take a look too. 

“It’s as solid as a brick wall,” smiled 
Noelle, whose lips were quite as blue as 
Rita’s with the cold. “I’m sure if Mother 
and Dad took the trouble to come down 
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and examine it they would say it was all 
right for us to skate on.” 

She took several steps forward, and slid 
for a few feet before landing neatly on the 
ice. Rita, thinking she could move with 
more grace, stepped out the same as Noelle 
had done and managed to stay up quite a 
bit longer. 

“Mother and Dad worry a lot about triv- 
ial things,” mused Noelle, collecting herself 
and taking Rita’s hand. “I wish we had ice 
skates right now, but seeing we don’t, let’s 
try skating in our shoes. We'll do a figure 
eight. Ice skating can’t be too much differ- 
ent from roller skating.” 

Linking arms and clasping hands, they 
started their figure eight boldly enough, but 
ended it in a general collapse. It was fun, 
even though there might be eventual 
bruises, and sitting in school next day might 
be hard. 

“Let’s try again,” Rita pleaded. “Most 
things improve with practice.” There they 
were, up again, and slithering along on the 
ice as happy as could be. 

Creak! A noise something like breaking 
glass; the sensation of the earth opening up, 
and then a bath far colder than a deep 
freeze! 

Screams for mercy and help pierced the 
cold air. Waist deep, then up to the arm 
pits the girls slowly sank. Every struggle for 
freedom served only to crack the ice and 
make it less possible for them to climb out 
of the fiendish hole. 
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How long could they stand the cold? 
Would anyone come by before they had to 
let go and die? They could not see anyone 
near. 

“We'll have to scream,’ wailed Rita. 
“Even if there is no one to see us, perhaps 
someone will hear.” 

Their frantic cries escaped through chat- 
tering teeth. How cold could water get? 
“Help!” the two cried in pleading unison. 
“Help!” 

Bill Nyes was speeding along on his bi- 
cycle to deliver his evening papers when he 
heard the first cry. To begin with, he 
thought it came from birds. But then, there 
it was again. He slowed down, and then 
because he could not hear distinctly enough 
to determine what the noise really was, he 
stopped, and, parking his bike, tilted his 
head on one side, straiming hard to hear. 
No, it was certainly not a bird calling. 
Birds usually didn’t shout for help! 

It was only then that he realized that he 
was not far from Jacobson’s mill. Oh hor- 
rors! Forgetting all safety rules, he left his 
bike and his bag of papers right in the mid- 
dle of the Pond Road. He forgot, too, that 
probably he could have reached the pond 
quicker if he had ridden there. 

He was all alive now, very warm, in fact 
perspiring as if it were a summer day. 

There were the cries again. Who was it? 





What should he do to free someone who had 
gone through the ice? If they had broken 
through, wouldn’t he go through too? 

Now he raced breathlessly on to the ice. 
He skidded and fell. Without rubbing his 
smarting knee he rose quickly, and just a 
few steps farther fell down again. In the 
middle of the pond he could see two round 
red things bobbing. Who wore red caps? 
Most of the girls in the seventh grade 
seemed to wear the same kind of things this 
weather. A fellow couldn’t be blamed if he 
didn’t remember who wore what! 

After three falls he decided the only safe 
thing to do was “take it easy.” He’d probably 
get to the girls faster that way. 

“Take it easy, Bill,” screamed Rita, who 
was more than frantic by now. Bill tried 
to remember if he had ever heard or read 
of a thin-ice rescue. It wasn’t a very good 
time to try to remember anything! If he 
walked close enough to get the girls free, 
the ice would crack under him the same as 
it had under them, and then where would 
they all be? 

What would happen if he slid on his 
stomach? It sounded ridiculous, but maybe 
it would lessen the pressure on the ice. All 
his weight would not then be concentrated 
in one place. 

The girls had stopped shouting now. 

To page 18 


Wriggling on his stomach, Bill inched slowly forward, while the ice sagged perilously beneath him. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The 


SECRET 
of HIS 
PRESENCE 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 











In the Holy Place 





What Happened Before: News had come to Pahit 
village that a little white man in a city by the sea was 
teaching strange things and performing amazing deeds 
of magic. The chief of Pahit asked Jala to take his 
son Toga to hear the white man and bring back a 
report. The journey took many days, but at last the 
man and the boy found the little white man and 
joined the crowds who were listening to him talk 
about his God. They saw his pony get bitten by a 
poisonous snake and begin to die, and they saw the 
white man ~~ some magic words and the pony re- 
cover. Never had they seen such magic —— by 
any of their witch doctors. They stayed near to see 
more. 





A‘ that day Jala and Toga followed the 
little white man. He stopped in three 
villages, and they saw the sick brought to 
him for treatment. With his small, skillful 
hands he dressed sores and wounds. He 
carried medicine for those who had fever 
and stomach trouble. When he finished 
caring for the sick, he gathered the people 
in some grassy place where there was 
shade and taught them the stories of his 
God and God’s Son, Jesus. 

“I have never seen such magic,” Jala 
said to Toga as they went back to their 
little room behind the coffee shop. “I wish 
we might have such teaching in our vil- 
lage.” 

“Why don’t you ask the little man? 
Maybe he will come to our village.” Toga 
had been thinking about it himself. There 
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was something the boy couldn't explain 
about the words and teaching of the little 
white man. It made him feel warm and 
glad inside. He wondered whether his uncle 
had noticed such a feeling. 

“I think I will ask him.” Jala sat down 
on the mat in the middle of the floor. 
They had now reached their sleeping quar- 
ters. “It will do no harm to ask. We 
might get what we want. If we don’t get it 
we are certainly no poorer for asking.” 

This appeared to be excellent reason- 
ing, and with hopeful feelings the man 
and the boy both went to bathe at the 
little stream behind the shop. 

“It will seem dark in our village now 
that we have seen this.” Toga splashed the 
clear water over his brown body. 

“It will indeed,” his uncle agreed. 
“Dark and, well, a little cold.” He seemed 
to hunt for just the right word to use. 
“We will always be remembering and 
wishing for something we don’t have.” 

Yes, Toga decided in his heart, Uncle 
Jala had felt that same gladness in himself. 
Perhaps all those people who followed the 
little teacher felt it and stuck close to him 
as men stick to a campfire on a cold, lonely 
night in the mountains. 

The following morning they were up 




















early and reached the teacher’s house be- 
fore he started on his daily journey. In 
fact, some people waiting before the door 
told them that the teacher would not go 
anywhere today because it was the Holy 
Day of his God, and there would be wor- 
ship and songs and stories for everyone in 
the garden behind the teacher's house. 

When all the people had gathered in 
the garden and settled themselves on the 
soft grass, the teacher came out dressed in 
his white clothes. He stood before them and 
taught them a song. The teacher himself 
was not a very good singer, but the people 
had gotten hold of the tune and sang very 
well. It was a delightful sound to hear so 
many voices singing together. Toga tried to 
join them but Jala sat with a big smile on 
his face and listened. 

After the song came stories of what 
God’s Son, Jesus, did when He was here 
in this world, how He healed the sick ones 
and made blind people see again and lame 
people walk. He even told one story of 
how Jesus had calmed a great storm and 


saved a tiny boat full of frightened fisher- 
men. There were more songs and more 
stories; but at last the sun passed the mid- 
heaven, and the teacher told the people to 
go home and rest and eat. 

The little man was just going into his 
house when Jala took hold of his arm. 
“Master,” he said, “may I speak to you?” 

The teacher turned and looked up into 
Jala’s face. Now that they stood close to him 
Toga saw that he was not quite so tall as 
himself. His face had little lines about his 
mouth and eyes like a fine net. It showed 
that he was quite an old man, but the 
wrinkles seemed to have been made by 
kind looks and laughter, not by frowns 
and worry. The man smiled. 

“Of course, you may speak to me. Tell 
me what it is you want. Do you have a 
sickness?” 

“No, we have no special sickness,” Jala 
informed him, “unless you call emptiness 
in the heart a sickness.” 

“That is also a sickness,” the teacher 
agreed. 
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Jala leaned forward, his face shining in the light of the flickering lamps. “I have seen the 
magic this little white man does,” he said. “It is much greater than we have been told.” 
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“We have heard this teaching and we 
have seen the magic. We beg you to come 
to our village so that all our people may 
hear and be healed.” 

“Is your village far away?” 

“It is far away. It is the village of Pahit, 
whose chief is called Mandias. This boy is 
his son. Our village lies among the moun- 
tains to the northwest.” Jala thrust out his 
hand in the direction of the central moun- 
tains of Sumatra. 
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IN JANUARY 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


When January comes along, 
He brings a brand new year, 
There's indoor fun 

For everyone, 

When January's here. 


Though January stings our toes 
And bites them if he can, 

We like to go 

Out in the snow, 

And make a funny man. 


When January's freezing ice, 
We're happy when we think 
How he will make 

A pond or lake, 

Into a skating rink. 


“I should like to come to your village,” 
the teacher told them, “but I still have much 
work to do here, as you see. I will write a 
letter to Singapore and ask if there is 
someone who can go to teach your village.” 


“Singapore! Singapore?” Jala asked. 
“Are there other teachers like you in Singa- 
pore?” 


“There are a few,” the little man smiled. 
“Of course, there are not enough to go to 
all the villages where they are needed; but, 
well—you never can tell. There might be 
one for you. I will find out.” 

The two visitors from the mountain 
village of Pahit turned away and walked 
back toward the city of Padang. It was a 
good distance. They said little as they trav- 
eled. Toga was thinking of what the little 
man had said, of the stories about Jesus, 
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and about that feeling in the teacher's gar- 
den as though someone unseen was there, 
someone very great and good. Most of all he 
thought of what the little white man had 
told them about the teachers in Singapore. 
He looked at his uncle. There was a sharp 
pucker between his eyes, that meant Jala 
was thinking hard. 

Finally he spoke. “We will return to 
Pahit village tomorrow,” he said. “We will 
start early. I have important things to talk 
over with your father, the chief Mandias.” 

“I know,” Toga laughed. “You are going 
to ask him to go to Singapore and bring 
one of those teachers to our village.” 

“You guess well,” Jala smiled. “Only I 
was not thinking of asking him to go to 
Singapore. He can hardly leave the village 
at harvesttime. I was going to ask him to 
let me go.” 

“You can’t go alone,’ Toga spoke up 
quickly. “You couldn’t possibly go all that 
long way alone, Uncle Jala. Let me go with 
you.” 
“I really should take someone along, 
but I had thought of asking your father to 
send Nee-pah with me. You know he is a 
very important man in our village.” 

“Do you think Nee-pah will want this 
new teaching to come to our village?” Toga 
thought of Nee-pah. He was a strong man 
and a great one at all the village feasts. He 
could dance and sing better than any of the 
others and he knew all the ancient customs 
handed down from the days when the 
Battak people were cannibals. Because of 
this, Chief Mandias had made him one of 
his counselors. 

“Perhaps if I take Nee-pah along and he 
sees those teachers and looks at their magic 
and hears the good words, his heart will 
open to them and he will be glad of their 
coming.” 

Toga looked sharply at his uncle. He 
understood that Jala shared his opinion 
about Nee-pah. He knew that this impor- 
tant counselor would not be favorable to 
this new plan and he was thinking of some 
way to win Nee-pah over. 

“I don’t think Nee-pah will be willing to 
go to Singapore,” Toga said after he had 
thought about it for a while. “I think he 
will object to your plans and do all he can 
to persuade my father not to let you go.” 

“You may be right.” Jala pushed his 
black velvet cap back and scratched his 
head. “We shall see.” To page 16 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


The Smallest Plant in the World 


ped always enjoy knowing about the 
largest of anything and the smallest of 
anything. Most people know that the giant 
sequoia in California is not only the largest 
living plant in the world, but also the largest 
of all living things in the world, whether 
plant or animal. Few people know anything 
about the tiniest flowering plant in the 
world. The entire plant is just about the 
size of the head of a pin. It is shaped like 
a slightly flattened pea, and is about the 
same color as one. 

Wolffia is found floating on ponds or 
along the sides of shallow lakes. One plant 
by itself would scarcely be noticed, it is so 
small. Usually, however, there are millions 
and millions of them floating together on 
the surface, giving the water a light- 
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The little dots on the water are wolffia. Come back 
up the arrow. Upper diagram shows wolffia flowering, 
with stamen and pistil. Lower is wolffia budding. 





greenish appearance. The plants usually col- 
lect and multiply in places where the water 
is still. A slight breeze piles the little plants 
up three or four inches deep. A handful of 
them feels like cornmeal. 

It is hard to imagine one of these tiny 
balls of green vegetation being able to 
sprout a flower, but it does. The flower is 
not nearly so beautiful or impressive as the 
flower of the white water-lily under whose 
shadow it may bloom, but it is nevertheless 
a true flower. The bud is simply a slight 
bump on the edge of each tiny flowering 
plant. As the bud enlarges, a small crater 
or depression develops in the top. The bud 
next splits into two parts. One part is the 
stamen, which makes the pollen. The other 
part is the pistil, which makes the seed. 
There are no petals. The plant dies as the 
seeds mature. 

The flowering cycle is one year, but hun- 
dreds of plants may be produced from one 
plant in just a few warm days in August. 
This type of multiplication is by budding. 
Each wolffia plant grows several special 
buds, and each bud produces a separate 
plant. As the buds grow to full size they 
separate from the parent plant. This process 
takes only a few days when conditions are 
right. 

Scientists have experimented with wolf- 
fia as a food. Since it multiplies so rapidly 
it may be possible to grow it artificially so 
that the world’s smallest flowering plant 
could provide food for countries that have 
more people than they can feed—like 
China and India. Bread, soups, breakfast 
foods, and even ice creams have been made 
out of these tiny plants. 
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The Stars in January 





FLYING OVERHEAD 


pe traveling faster than 122,000 miles an 
hour. It’s 37,000,000 miles across, meas- 
ured through the middle. And it will be 
flying over your head tonight! 

You'll be able to see it if you step out of 
your house about nine o'clock and look al- 
most straight up. You should be able to see 
it easily, for it is a hundred times brighter 
than the sun. 

Don’t worry about it hitting you, for it 
will be traveling away from you at thirty- 
four miles a second. And if it doesn’t look 
quite as bright as you expected, that is be- 
cause it is 324,000,000,000 miles. away. 

The name of this tremendous object is 
Aldebaran. Maybe you've seen it before 
and thought it was just another star. It’s a 
star all right, but it’s so big you could put 
79,000 suns inside it, and there would still 
be room for them to rattle! 

You won't have any trouble finding this 
huge star if you recognize the constellation 
Taurus, for Aldebaran is the brightest star 
in the group. But if you don’t know Taurus, 
study the diagram here. Notice that if you 
find the three stars in the middle of Orion 
and follow along them and on to the right, 
the first group of stars you come to is Tau- 
rus. 

If you continue on the same straight line, 
you'll pass very close to a beautiful cluster 
of stars called the Pleiades. Maybe someone 
has told you this is the Little Dipper. It 
isn’t. Maybe someone else has told you there 
are seven stars in the group. See if you can 
count that many. Most people can see only 
six. If you have binoculars—or can borrow 
a pair—you'll be able to see many more. 

And, with binoculars, you'll be able to see 
other interesting things you probably didn’t 
know about. Be sure to look at the star next 
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HUGE OBJECT 
TONIGHT! 
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“X” marks the location of the crab nebula in Taurus. 
Look at the circled star through binoculars and you 
will see that there are actually two stars there. 


to Aldebaran. It has a circle around it in the 
diagram. If you look carefully, you'll see 
that it is really two stars, not just one. No- 
tice their colors! 

Sorry, but one of the most interesting 
things in this constellation you won’t be 
able to see unless you look through a large 
telescope. When you visit an observatory, 
ask the astronomer to direct the telescope 
at the point marked “X” in the diagram. 
There you will see a brilliant cloud covering 
millions of square miles. It’s called the 
Crab nebula. Our picture, across the page, 
was taken through the 200-inch telescope. 
It looks almost like a crab, doesn’t it? 

So don’t miss Aldebaran and the Pleiades 
tonight. There will be no moon, and the 
stars should be shining brightly. 
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The Pleiades seen by 
an eighteen-inch tel- 
escope. This is the 
area with the line 
around it in the dia- 
gram across the page. 
The square is magni- 
fied in the next pic- 
ture, taken through 
the 60-inch telescope 
on Mount Wilson. 
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Aldebaran is so big that if it were laid beside 
the earth it would reach more than one third of 
the way to the sun. It is 37 million miles across. 


The crab nebula seen 
through the 200-inch 
telescope. This is 
the spot marked with 
“X” in the diagram. 
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The FIRE WALKE 


\ 

\ \ Yee since he could remember, Gopal 
\\ had been frightened. Everywhere he 
\ turned, there were Hindu gods that, he 

\ was told, wanted to do him harm. 
\ There was the ugly clay god that sat 
just inside the hut on the tiny shelf. 
Gopal was taught that it listened to 
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By ELVA B. GARDNER 


everything he said all day, and by this time 
must have stored up a great many points 
against him. 

In the back yard there was a broken god 
that his father, long ago, had brought from 
a temple where it had been thrown out. One 
of its ears was gone, and so was one clay 
eye, but the eye that remained seemed to 
look at Gopal every time he stepped out of 
the hut. 

Once each year, Gopal went to the village 
temple to worship, and he had to be very 
careful not to displease any of the hundreds 
of clay gods there. Early in the morning, 
with his father and brother, he arose and 
took a special bath before the sun came up. 
Then the three of them put marks made of 
ashes and other things on their bodies. 
When the sun god came up, they did a 
puja (worship) before starting toward the 
temple. Preparation for such an occasion 
was very exciting. 

The father and the two boys always 
stopped by the side of the road where the 
barber squatted with his supplies, and had 
their hair cut. A tuft of long hair was left 
at the back of the head for a handle in case 
they were to die and had to be lifted into 
the spirit world. The rest of the head was 
shaved. Father had a special shave that 
morning, even his chest went under the 
razor. Before they reached the temple, they 
sought the service of another man who took 
care of their toenails and fingernails. 

At the stall outside the Hindu temple, 
they spent a few of their meager coins to 
purchase flowers to be presented to the 
gods. 

Gopal went through the temple ceremo- 
nies with fear and trembling. The gods were 
many, and he was sure that each one was 
planning to do him some evil if he did not 
show it proper respect. 

Everywhere he went through the village, 











gods seemed to watch him. There was a 
shop where gods were sold, fancy ones with 
bright paint, but they weren't fooling him. 
He was very positive that those bulging eyes 
were watching him, the red tongues were 
hungry for his blood, and the four protrud- 
ing hands were ready to wring his neck. 

As he grew older, he wondered what 
would happen if he died. Surely some little 
thing he had done would be held against 
him, and he might be reborn into the ani- 
mal kingdom a monkey, a dog, or a worm, 
and then he would have to begin all over 
again before he could be reborn a man, and 
after that he would have to go through all 
of this terrible experience of being afraid 
again. He feared that it might be thousands 
of years before he was good enough to ar- 
rive in the spirit world. 

Now, Gopal was a young man, but he had 
never stopped being afraid, and he had 
given his life over to the business of trying 
to please the gods. He didn’t work, but 
begged for his food, hoping that his humil- 
ity might please the gods. He tortured his 
body by carrying heavy weights of iron. He 
fasted for many days, showing the gods that 
he had control of his will. He traveled to 
different shrines for worship, but he was 
never satisfied. 

Then one day he decided that he would 
try to prove to the gods and the world that 
he was rid of sin, and that he was worthy to 
become one of the holy men called fakirs. 
If he could walk through the fire and not 
be burned, everyone would believe that he 
was free from sin. Gopal hadn’t heard about 
Jesus and that only His blood can wash 
away sins. 

Gopal didn’t know it, but he was asking 
in his own heart the question that has come 
to man’s heart from the beginning of time, 
“What must I do to be saved?” But like 
so many thousands, he had not found the 
answer. 

In a distant village there was to be a 
Hindu festival, and Gopal heard that some 
devout Hindus were going to walk through 
fire. He determined that this was the time 
and place when he was going to prove him- 
self a Hindu saint. 
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His feet were already calloused from a 
lifetime of walking without shoes, but now 
he spent much time rubbing a special prep- 
aration onto the bottoms of his soles, which 
would harden them, for he knew that 
whether or not he was a saint, the coals 
would be hot. 

The day before the trial by fire was to 
take place, the ground was cleared on a 
space about thirty feet long and fifteen feet 
wide. At the end of this strip, a small pit 
was dug where milk and water would be 
poured for the runners to jump into when 
they had been through the fire. 

On the day of the religious festival a 
tremendous heap of live, red coals was burn- 
ing in the center of the cleared ground. 
Gopal stood at the head of the strip with 
three other men who were to run through 
the fire. At the opposite end, two priests 
stood holding a goat ready to be slaughtered. 
When all was ready, the signal was given to 
spread the red-hot coals over the ground. 

As soon as this was done, the goat was 
slaughtered. One priest ran to the right, 
around the fire pit, carrying the goat’s head. 
The other priest ran to the left, dragging 
the rest of the goat. They met at the other 
end of the pit behind Gopal and his com- 
panions. By doing this, they had sprinkled 
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a line of goat's blood around the pit, and be- 
lieved that they had dedicated the fire and 
the four men, whom they now considered 
holy. 

Gopal looked at the red coals glowing 
before him. All the fear of his lifetime came 
rushing back. Perspiration ran from his face 
and body. He felt weak, and thought he 
might faint. 

The priests were calling for the fire walk- 
ers to prove they were holy, but each man 
seemed to be waiting for the others to go 
first. 

Gopal felt ill in his stomach. He clenched 
his fists to bring back even a little of his 
courage. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw one of 
his three companions take a step forward 
and plunge into the red-hot coals, running 
with long, agonizing steps. Gopal tried to 
move a foot forward, but fear held both feet 
to the ground. Why couldn’t he shake off 
that dreadful fear and follow the first fire- 
walker, and prove once and for always that 
he was a saint! 

From the second of his companions came 
a loud cry of terror mixed with fear which 
took the attention of the crowd from the 
first man, who now had plunged into the 

To page 18 





GOOD for One 


| is Carrol family was at breakfast. Ben 
was talking about what happened yester- 
day. He had been very angry with his 
neighbor, Mike, and had yelled at him. 

“I thought he hurt my dog,” Ben ex- 
plained to the family. “Ti 
through the hedge, crying. It made me so 
mad, I yelled at Mike. Then I found that 
Mike hadn’t hurt Tip at all. The cat had 
scratched him on the nose.” 

“You get into so much mischief,” Mrs. 
Carrol said. “It would be really fine if you 
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Ben suddenly laughed out loud in the middle of the 
class while Miss Tillman was writing on the board. 
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could go through one whole day without 
doing anything wrong.” 

“A whole day is a long time,” Ben re- 
plied. “Too long. Nobody can be good that 
long. Maybe I could for an hour, but not a 
day!” 

“A day is made up of hours,” Mrs. Car- 
rol said. “If you could do a thing for one 
hour, you could just repeat it the next hour 
and then the next.” 

Ben looked across the table at them all, 
Mother, Father, Julie. He smiled. 

“[ don’t believe it can be done,” he 
said. “A day is too long. But I'll try.” 

“Fine!” said everybody. And his mother 
added, “All anybody can do is try.” 

Ben finished his breakfast and started 
for school. He waited for Julie, because his 
sister was in the first grade and his mother 
liked to have him walk with her. Often he 
hurried on ahead, for older boys didn’t 
like to be tagged by little sisters. But today 
he waited. 

At the schoolhouse, Danny White was 
behind Ben as they marched into the 
schoolroom. 

“Say, Ben,’ Danny whispered, “what's 
the capital of Florida? Miss Tillman will 
ask that question in geography. I didn’t 
have time to look it up.” 

“Then miss the question,’ Ben whis- 
pered back. “And next time, study your 
own j 

He stopped and thought. 

“Be good, today,” he said to himself. 
“Why, Ben Carrol, you’re mean. What if 
you didn’t know the capital of Florida?” 
Over his shoulder he whispered to Danny, 
“Tallahassee.” 

Ben sat quietly at his desk. He recited 
his lessons correctly. He kept telling him- 
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self that it was easier to be good when 
you were in school. But at recess, when 
Mike tripped him and he fell, it wasn’t 
easy at all. 

“Trying to kill a fellow?” he yelled at 
Mike. 

“I’m sorry, Ben,” Mike said. “I was just 
playing.” 

“You and your games!” Ben replied. 
“Why do you always have to be hurting 
folks? I’m going to trip you.” 

But he didn’t. He suddenly felt ashamed 
of himself. He knew Mike really was sorry. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mike,” he said, 
grinning. “I was just kidding.” 

At noon Ben ate his lunch and looked at 
the clock on the lunchroom wall. 

“A day is made up of hours.” He remem- 
bered his mother saying that. Four hours 
had passed. But still there were so many 
left! 

After lunch Ben sat beneath an oak 
tree. 

“Like it is in school,” he thought. “The 
surest way to be good is to just sit still. 
Then you won’t get into any mischief.” 

So he sat still, while the other boys 
played ball. Then Charley Dean called out, 
“Come on, Ben! Don’t be a lazybones.” 

“I’m not a lazybones!” ; 

“Then come on. We need you to short- 
stop.” 

Ben rose. “I guess a good person doesn’t 
just sit when the team needs a shortstop,” 
he thought. 

The ball game was fun. So much fun, 
in fact, that Ben was still remembering it 
during the spelling class later on. He sud- 
denly laughed right out loud while Miss 
Tillman was writing on the blackboard. 

“Who laughed?” Miss Tillman asked, 
turning to face the class. 

Ben sat very still. Miss Tillman didn’t 
know it was he who had laughed. He knew 
the others would not tell on him. Nobody 
had done any really big wrong. Just a laugh 
that popped out of him. 

Then Ben said, “I laughed, Miss Till- 
man. I didn’t mean to.” 

Miss Tillman said kindly, “Don’t do it 
again, Ben.” Then she turned back to the 
blackboard. 

When school was out, Ben waited for 
Julie. At home he hurried to the refriger- 
ator to get some orange juice. When he 
opened the door he found only one glass- 
ful left. He looked at it hungrily. Then he 
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shut the door. He wasn’t as thirsty as Julie, 
probably, for she was only in the first 
grade. He sat on the kitchen stool and 
looked at the clock. Hours, hours, hours! He 
was still sitting there when his mother 
came in. 

“Hello, Ben,” she said. “Did you have a 
good day at school?” 

“I guess so,” Ben replied. “But I wasn’t 
as good as I promised. A day is too long.” 

“How about an hour?” his mother smiled. 

“I tried it by the hour. But I kept doing 
things that were not good. I was cross to 
Danny White and told him to study his 
own lessons. And I yelled at Mike again. 
And I wouldn’t play ball with the children. 
And I laughed in spelling. Things like that 
all day.” 

“Too bad,” Mrs. Carrol said. “But I 
imagine good folks are always running into 
such things. They go along trying to be 
good for maybe an hour at a time. But if 
something happens, they may have to 
spend another hour fixing it up—apologiz- 
ing, you know. But that is being good, too. 
When a person says he has done wrong 
and is sorry, he is really being good.” 

“Well, I'm glad about that,” Ben said. 
“Because I did always say I was sorry. And 
then I tried to do better.” 

“Fine!” Mrs. Carrol laughed. “It worked 
then, didn’t it? One hour at a time has 
almost finished a day.” 

“A super-good day,” Ben smiled. 


In the Holy Place 
From page 8 


The next morning the two started for 
home. It was a long journey back to Pahit 
village, and most of the way they walked. 
It was possible to go by buffalo-cart, but 
that was even slower than walking. It was 
several days before they reached home. 

Toga went at once to his own house. It 
was built in the center of the village and 
made of bamboo and thatch like all the 
other huts. It had a split-bamboo floor and 
stood up off the ground on poles like a 
many-legged creature, shaggy and gray. 
However, the house was comfortable. The 
chief of Pahit village lived there with his 
wife and his three children—Toga, his only 
son, and two little girls who were scarcely 
more than babies. 





When Toga went into the house only 
his mother and the little girls were home. 
She cried and was glad to see him. She 
pinched his cheeks in affection and hur- 
ried to make him a hot meal of rice and 
curry. Among all the village people she 
was known as Istri-rajah (the chief's 
wife). 

When she finally settled Toga on a mat 
with food in front of him she sat down 
beside him and asked him questions about 
his journey. 

“Did you see the great teacher?” She 
searched his face. 

“Oh yes, we saw him, and he is smaller 
than I. He is a tiny man.” 

She smiled at this. “Then he is not such a 
great man after all.” 

“I don’t think he would call himself a 
great man, but his magic and his teaching 
are very great. We saw and we heard.” 
Toga picked up the rice in his fingers and 
ate it with good appetite. 

“Your father will be home from the rice 
field in a little while. Then you must tell us 
all about it,” she cried. 

“I think my uncle Jala will tell Father, 
and maybe they will call a meeting of all 
the village people here tonight.” Toga 
dipped up his rice and curry and won- 
dered what the village people would think 
of the story they had to tell. Especially he 
wondered what Nee-pah would say. 

The front room of the chief's house was 
a very large one. It had been made that 
way to provide room for all the village peo- 
ple when councils were held on important 
matters. Clean mats were spread on the 
floor and small coconut oil lamps were 
lighted and placed here and there, also on 
the floor. It was as Toga had expected. His 
father, Chief Mandias, and Uncle Jala 
thought best to call a village council at 
once to consider the important matters aris- 
ing out of their visit to Padang. 

The sun went down a little after six 
o'clock, and shortly afterward the people 
began to come in. They did not knock, 
but called or coughed in front of the door 
to draw attention to the fact that they had 
arrived. Then they pushed open the door 
and stole softly in, settling themselves on 
the mats. 

The place of honor was left for the chief, 
in the corner farthest from the door. There 
Chief Mandias would sit with his coun- 
selors around him—Jala, Nee-pah, and Per- 

















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Karen Schmiege, age 12. Route 2, De Queen, Ar- 
kansas, U.S.A. Outdoor sports. 

Elma Lou Arriola, age 15. East Visayan Academy, 
Box 119, Cebu City, Philippine Islands. Reading, 
stamps, piano. 

Conrado Miranda IV, age 13. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Stamps, 
biking, skating. 

Adring F. Aguirre, Jr., Mountain View College, 
Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine Islands. Stamps, 
reading, singing, basketball. 

Donna Persch, 1458 Divisadero, Fresno 21, Califor- 
nia, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards, photography, horses, 
sports, camping, rocks, cooking. 

Myrna Lake, age 14. c/o Platte Valley Academy, 
Shelton, Nebraska, U.S.A. Riding horses, reading, 
sewing. 

Madelyn Lake, age 14. c/o Platte Valley Academy, 
Shelton, Nebraska, U.S.A. Music, roller skating, 
photos, sports. 


Glenna Mathis, age 10. Route 2, Box 77, Portales, 
New Mexico, U.S.A. Stamps, correspondence. 

Margaret Joseph, age 16. Box 977, Rangoon, Burma. 
Stamps, post cards, reading, singing, snapshots, 
poems, plays, sewing, field games. 








sigi, who was the oldest man in the village. 

The people took out bits of ciri-leaf and 
rolled it with areca nut and lime, then stuck 
the green wads in their mouths and began 
to chew their betel-nut. 

No one rose to speak. They all sat cross- 
legged in the shadowed room and waited 
until the chief came in and took his place. 
He opened the discussion by reminding the 
villagers how they had heard of the new 
magic down on the coast and how Jala had 
been sent to investigate. Now Jala had re- 
turned and was ready to give a report. 

Jala leaned forward and in the light 
from the flickering coconut oil lamps his 
face shone with pleasure and excitement. 

“My friends,” he began, “you all know 
how Chief Mandias sent his son along with 
me to Padang in order that we might look 
into this new teaching and the magic we 
have heard so much about.” 
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Every eye was fixed on Jala. No one 
moved or spoke. He continued. “The magic 
is much greater than we have been told— 
greater than I imagined. We saw this little 
white man lay his hand on the head of a 
pony bitten by a deadly snake, and al- 
though the snake was hanging to his nose, 
the animal did not die. He shivered until 
the teacher spoke words of magic to his 
God. Then the pony was just as before— 
perfectly well!” 

Jala looked around at all of them. Some 
of the women whispered to one another. 
Gasps of astonishment came from different 
parts of the room. Then silence again as 
Jala continued. 

“I know what kind of snake it was,” 
Jala told them. “I killed it!” He paused a 
moment and went on. “But this is not the 
greatest magic. The power of the man is in 
the words he speaks—words of his God. 
They have power to fill the heart with 
gladness. They are rice for the soul. That's 
what they are, rice for the soul.” 

The talking lasted a long time. Several 
of the people spoke. Some said it would be 
good to bring the new teaching to Pahit 
village. Others were afraid the new magic 
might destroy the old customs. ’ 

Nee-pah finally spoke. “We have much 
happiness and contentment in Pahit vil- 
lage,” he told them. “Our fathers lived as 
we do and observed the old customs. They 
lived and died in their time and so will we. 
I think we should not meddle with new 
witchcraft.” 

Chief Mandias looked very imposing in 
his beautiful, hand-woven scarf with its 
rows of pure white beads on a dark red 
background. He wore the special pleated 
headdress of a Battak chief of Ankola. He 
was not a large man, but strong and muscu- 
lar and full of energy. 

“You have listened to the sayings of our 
witch doctor. You have heard the counsel 
of our wise ones. I command that Jala 
shall go at once to Singapore to bring 
teachers for our village and Nee-pah shail 
go with him.” 

Then the face of Nee-pah darkened. “I 
shall not go,” he said in a low voice, and 
his lips were set in a thin, straight line. 
“T shall not go.” 

Such defiance of a chief's orders was un- 
usual. Everyone looked at Nee-pah in as- 
tonishment. 

(To be continued) 
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The Fire Walker 
From page 14 


small pit of milk and water. The second 
runner had started across when the third 
one followed. Gopal was ill from fear, but 
now, now, right now, he must run, and just 
when he thought he could make the first 
step forward, an awful moan went up from 
the crowd. 

The second runner had fallen on the red- 
hot coals and was instantly burned so badly 
that he couldn’t get up again. Long poles 
were extended from two sides of the fire pit 
and the man was lifted off the coals. Quickly 
the third runner passed him and proved to 
himself, the crowd, and his clay idols that he 
was a Saint. 

But where was Gopal during all this 
wretched excitement? He had turned and 
run away back toward his own village. Un- 
less, through one of the missionaries, Gopal 
should learn about Jesus, there seemed at 
that time no way that he would find the an- 
swer to the question in his heart, “What 
must I do to be saved?” 

Is anyone willing to go and help him? 


Thin Ice 
From page 5 


They must trust Bill to do what he could. 
After all, he was risking his own life to try 
to rescue them. Perhaps no one else would 
come by in hours, and perhaps darkness 
would descend without anyone ever seeing 
them alive again. There was nothing they 
wanted to do more than to cry, but for the 
sake of Bill's courage, they bit their lips 
instead. 

Bill wriggled, inch by inch toward the 
hole, his face very red, his breath coming 
in short gasps. It wasn’t any fun. Another 
inch, another, and here and there a little 
giving of the ice. When he had come to the 
place where he could just reach Rita’s hands 
he dared not venture farther. 

He ordered her to hold his hands tightly, 
and not to struggle, even though she might 
feel the ice breaking around her, or feel 
herself slipping back into the water. 

Inch by inch, Bill now wriggled back- 
wards. If going forward had been no picnic, 
trying to edge backwards was a real man- 
sized nightmare. Gradually Rita’s body 
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came clear of the little pool. The ice cut her 
legs in many places, but by now her legs 
were so numb from the cold that she could 
scarcely feel anything. Slowly, painfully, Bill 
slid backwards, and forward slid Rita. When 
she was all out of the pool he instructed her 
to turn around and hold Noelle’s hands. Bill 
took hold of Rita’s feet and Rita took 
Noelle’s hands. 

The slow, painful, inch-by-inch operation 
was repeated. When Noelle was about half 
out, the ice gave way, and once again Rita 
was on the edge of the small pool, and Noelle 
was in to her armpits as before. There was 
nothing to do but to start all over! 

This time the ice underneath seemed 
more solid, and finally Noelle crawled to 
safety. 

When they were sure that the ice under 
them was truly solid, Bill told Noelle to rise 
to her feet and walk slowly to the road. 
When she had gone a little distance, he 
gave Rita her orders, and at last he stood up 
and joined the girls. 

The moment they met on the road, each 
was as embarrassed as the other. To Rita, 
especially, it was embarrassing to realize 
that a boy had saved her life. She always 
claimed that boys were useless, noisy crea- 
tures, and the farther she could stay from 
them, the better. Words seemed empty and 
inadequate. Finally Noelle broke the un- 
easiness. 

“It was grand of you, Bill,” she said. “You 
deserve a hero’s medal.” 

Bill’s face went crimson. “Forget the 
medals,” he grunted. “I just happened along. 
Anyone else would have done the same.” 
He ran for his bike, and was gone in a mo- 
ment to deliver the rest of his papers. 

The girls made their labored way home. 
If they had wanted to get there any faster 
they could not have done so. Their legs 
were scarcely functioning, and by this time 
Noelle was coughing furiously. 

Was there ever a more astonished woman 
than Mrs. Dale when she let in two girls 
with clothes as stiff as boards? Ah, the mill- 
pond, no doubt, but now was not a time 
for questions and remonstrances. It was a 
time for hot baths and hot water bags and 
drinks of warm milk and, yes, warm blan- 
kets and beds. 

There were some experiences, Mrs. Dale 
mused as she became doctor and nurse, that 
needed no further comment. They spoke 
well enough for themselves. 





You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Jumbled Bible People 
By EDNA DESSAR WELLS 


The quiz below is different because the answers 
are given, but the trick is that the answers are all 
jumbled up. Can you straighten out the names of the 
people listed below, so that you know every answer 
in its straightened form? 


. Name the weeping prophet. (RIHJEEAM) 
Name Moses’ sister. (MMIIAR) 

. Who was Seth’s mother? (VEE) 

. Who loved her mother-in-law? (HURT) 
Who was sent to Nineveh? (HNAJO) 

What prophet didn’t die? (JELIAH) 

. What shepherd boy became king? (VDADI) 
Who was stoned to death? (PHETNES) 

. Who slew a lion? (MASSNO) 

. Who slew a bear? (IVDAD) 
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When Mr. Dale arrived home from the 
grocery where he worked, Noelle and Rita 
were tucked in bed, much the worse for 
wear. Neither wanted to talk about what 
had happened. It all seemed such a very 
foolish thing for them to do, now, but Rita 
wanted to tell her father about Bill. She 
could not forget Bill wriggling on his stom- 
ach toward the nearly fatal hole. She 
thought she saw a tear glisten in Mr. Dale's 
eyes before she had finished telling the 
story. But then, of course, men didn’t shed 
tears over anything, she thought, so she 
must be mistaken. 

Mr. Dale contacted several county and 
city officials and the newspaper people, and 
told them what Bill had done for his girls. 
It wasn’t very long until Bill was the center 
of a medal-awarding ceremony. 

After the speeches, Bill said to the news- 
paper lady, “Aw! It was nothing. I just hap- 
pened to be passing when they hollered. 
Anyone would have done what I did. I am 
no hero.” 

That was not what everyone else thought, 


Bill! 
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I!l—The Leaven; The Little Mustard Seed 


(JANUARY 18) 


Memory VERSE: “For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth” (Romans 
1:16). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Matthew’s version of the two parables 
for this week, in Matthew 13:31-35, and then 
read how Luke told them, in Luke 13:18-21. Go 
over the memory verse thoughtfully. 


SUNDAY 


The Leaven 
Open your Bible to Luke 13. 


Jesus longed for the truth-hungry people to 
understand what the gospel could do for them. 
He longed for them to enjoy the peace and hap- 
piness it brought. 


How could He explain the work of the gospel 
to this crowd of farmers and homemakers, of 
fisherfolk and children? Again He thought of a 
daily sight around their homes that might teach 
them the great truth of the growth of the 
gospel in the human heart. In verse 21 you can 
read about the everyday home task that served 
as an illustration of the growth of the kingdom. 


All were familiar with the sight of a house- 
wife taking some leaven (today we would call 
it yeast), and mixing it with water and flour and 
other ingredients, then setting it aside to rise. 
You, too, have watched your mother when she 
has been making bread or rolls, putting the 
little package of yeast into some lukewarm 
water, mixing it with the flour and kneading it, 
then setting it aside in some warm place. After 
a while you look and see that it has risen to 
twice its original size. A miracle has taken place! 
Without the yeast the dough could not have 
risen in that way. But placed in the dough, the 
living plants in the yeast have multiplied and 
multiplied and formed gases that have caused 
the dough to double in size. 
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That’s just what the gospel does to us. We 
receive it into our hearts—a memory gem 
learned in Sabbath school or day school, a verse 
read in worship, a thought presented at church 
or MV meeting, works a miracle in our lives. 
We guard our speech, we work better, we resist 
temptations, because a little word has leavened 
our whole lives. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 98, par. 3. 

Tuinxk! Are you willing to accept this leavening 
of the Word in your life? 

Pray to allow the Word of God to expand in 
your life and double your usefulness. 


MONDAY 


The Gospel Hidden in the Heart 


Open your Bible to Psalm 119. 

When a cook puts the yeast into the dough, 
she does not at once see a startling change. It 
is only after the dough has been set aside that 
the change begins to be seen. Gradually the 
bacteria in the yeast multiply and the growth 
begins, although we cannot see it. After an 
hour or so the change is clearly seen. So the 
Word of God in the life may not seem to make 
any immediate change, but after a while others 
say, “Why, what has happened to So-and-so? He 
is so different.” 

Mary came from a broken, unhappy home 
into a happy Christian home. The people who 
adopted her sent her to church school. At fam- 
ily worship and at school she heard for the first 
time the truths of the gospel. At first there 
seemed to be no change in her. She was resent- 
ful and rude, thoughtless and unkind, but gradu- 
ally the little leaven of the kingdom began to 
yg in her heart, and she became a changed 
girl. 

People noticed the change and marveled at it. 
The leaven of the kingdom of God was working 
in her heart. David has something to say about 
hiding God’s word in our heart. Find in verse 
11 what it does for us when we hide it in our 
heart. 








For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 102, pars. 1-3. 

TuinK! As you study God’s Word each day, 
do you realize that it is doing something to 
strengthen your life? 

Pray to treasure the Word more as you realize 
what it can do for you. 


TUESDAY 


The Mustard Seed 


Open your Bible to Luke 13. 

Among those who listened to Jesus were many 
who despised what He was doing. They thought 
of their magnificent Temple in Jerusalem, the 
priests with their beautiful garments, the scribes 
with their learning, and looked down on Jesus 
and His small band of followers. They could not 
see the future and discern how this new doctrine 
was to grow and fill the world. To show how it 
would grow beyond their imagination, Jesus told 
another parable. Read this parable in verse 19. 

The black mustard plant was cultivated in 
Palestine. Its seed was the smallest seed sown 
by farmers, but the plant was the biggest culti- 
vated plant of the time, growing to a height of 
from six to twelve feet. 

“As Jesus spoke this parable, the mustard 
plant could be seen far and near, lifting itself 
above the grass and grain, and waving its 
branches lightly in the air. Birds flitted from 
twig to twig, and sang amid the leafy foliage. 
Yet the seed from which sprang this giant plant 
was among the least of all seeds. At first it sent 
up a tender shoot, but it was of strong vitality, 
and grew and flourished until it reached its 
present great size. So the kingdom of Christ in 
its beginning seemed humble and insignificant. 
Compared with earthly kingdoms it appeared to 
be the least of all. By the rulers of this world 
Christ’s claim to be a king was ridiculed. Yet 





In the bowl is some bread dough in which some yeast 
has been. well mixed. Already the dough is rising. 





After a few hours, the yeast has caused the dough 
to increase in size so much that it fills the bowl. 


in the mighty truths committed to His followers 
the kingdom of the gospel possessed a divine 
life. And how rapid was its growth, how wide- 
spread its influence!”—Christ’s Object Lessons, 
i We 
For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 76. 
TuinkK! Are you inclined to laugh at things 
because they look small and insignificant? 
Pray to appreciate things for their worth and 
not their size. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Beginnings of the Gospel 

Open your Bible to John 7. 

The gospel had the smallest of beginnings. 
Jesus went forth from Nazareth. He called James 
and John, Peter and Andrew, and then the other 
eight, and went out without funds, without build- 
ings, without credentials, to give Christianity to 
the world. Jesus had no formal education, for 
He had not even attended the schools of the 
rabbis. Luke tells us that the Pharisees “derided 
him” when they heard Him speak. Read in verse 
15 what the Jews in the Temple asked. 

In verses 41 and 52 you can find the name 
of a city connected with Christ that was also 
derided. 

Others said of Him, in contempt, ‘He hath a 
devil, and is mad; why hear ye him?” (John 
10:20). 

With such small beginnings the gospel had its 
birth in the Holy Land. How surprised those who 
ridiculed and despised Him would have been if 
they could have looked down the corridors of 
time and seen what we see today of the spread 
of Christianity. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 77, last 2 lines at bottom of page and rest of 
paragraph and one following on page 78. 

THINK! How the grace of Christ can make the 
weak strong. 

Pray for this grace to work in your life. 


THURSDAY 


How the Gospel Spread 

Open your Bible to Acts 1 and 2. 

Yes, the gospel began as a small mustard 
seed, but it did not long remain small. In Acts 
1:8 you can read how Christ hinted at its growth. 

Already when Christ spoke these words there 
were those who had gone forth to preach the 
truth of the kingdom. He had sent out the 
twelve and the seventy. 

A few days after Christ’s ascension, when the 
Holy Spirit descended with power on the disci- 
ples and enabled them to preach the gospel to 
those gathered in Jerusalem for the feast, many 
more accepted the gospel of salvation through 
Christ. Look in Acts 2:41 and see how many 
were added to the church that day. 

In Acts 4:4 we read that this number increased 
to five thousand men. The mustard seed had 
ceased to be just a small seed. It was growing 
into a sturdy plant. Daily, weekly, monthly, the 
numbers grew, and the little plant expanded and 
sent forth its branches to the uttermost parts of 
the earth as Paul, Barnabas, Silas, Timothy, and 
others of the early missionaries took the gospel 
from one city to another and from one country 
to another. And that plant has still not ceased 
to grow. As our missionaries go out to new fields 
and peoples with the gospel of love, we can see 
the truth of the parable Jesus taught about the 
tiny seed that became a sturdy tree. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 78, par. 2. 

Tuink! Are you doing your part to help that 
plant grow? 

Pray to be a part of the kingdom of Christ. 
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FRIDAY 


Review the memory verse. How does it apply 
to this week’s lesson? 

What parable did Jesus tell that dealt with 
the work of a housewife? 

What parable did He tell that dealt with the 
work of a farmer? 

Tell how each illustrates the growth of the 
gospel in the heart and in the world. 





The Voice in Her Dream 
From page 3 


Later the same dream was repeated and 
again she heard the voice, “Go to Spring- 
field, Jamaica, to Mary Campbell to teach 
her the Adventist truth.” 

Somehow she got the money for the boat 
fare and sailed to the island of Jamaica. Then 
she began to ask where Springfield was. 

“It’s in Trelawney,” one person assured 
her. Jamaica is divided into parishes that 
are like counties in the United States, and 
Trelawney is one of them. Mrs. Cameron 
found Springfield in Trelawney all right, 
but though she asked everywhere, she 
couldn’t find a Mary Campbell. 

“Is there another Springfield in Jamaica?” 
she inquired. 

“Oh, yes, there is a Springfield in Saint 
Elizabeth,” someone told her. 

So to Springfield in Saint Elizabeth Mrs. 
Cameron went. But try as she might, she 
couldn’t find Mary Campbell there either. 

“Is there another Springfield in Jamaica?” 
she asked a minister. 

“Why, yes, there is a Springfield in Saint 
Mary’s.” 

When Mrs. Cameron came to the third 
Springfield, she was delighted to find that 
Mary Campbell really did live there. 

How should she introduce herself? What 
could she say to explain her presence? 
When she found herself knocking on the 
door, she decided just to tell the truth right 
away. 

“When I was in New York City I 
dreamed I was to come to you,” she told 


the startled woman who opened the door. 
“May I stay with you awhile and explain 
why God sent me here?” 

Mary Campbell made her at home at 
once. Bible studies followed, and they were 
not limited to Mary Campbell. Mrs. Cam- 
eron visited many homes in the village, in- 
viting the people to come to Mary Camp- 
bell’s home and listen. Where there was 
sickness or sorrow or poverty, there Mrs. 
Cameron would be sure to go, helping with 
the work and then, when the work was 
done, teaching the people about the Bible. 

For four months she stayed with Mary 
Campbell and was never asked to pay for 
her room or board. When she went to 
Springfield, there wasn’t one Seventh-day 
Adventist in town, but by the time she lefe, 
there was a group of twenty-five meeting 
every week for Sabbath school and church. 
Mrs. Cameron was a simple Christian, with- 
out any special preparation. It was the many 
hours she spent in prayer that gave her such 
wonderful results. A minister was sent to 
Springfield to organize the group and of- 
ficers were elected 

Mrs. Cameron's baggage somehow had 
never reached Jamaica. Whether it was lost 
in New York or at the port of Kingston 
she never knew. But she hadn’t much pack- 
ing to do when she decided her work in 
Springfield was finished and it was time for 
her to go home to New York City. 

Her only problem was where to get the 
money for the trip. A kind minister gave her 
enough for the train fare to Kingston, and 
when she got there and the church mem- 
bers discovered that she had raised up a new 
company of Adventists in their island coun- 
try, they gave enough money for her trip 
back home. 

Like Paul, Mrs. Cameron had been obe- 
dient to the heavenly vision when she heard 
a voice in a dream calling her to a far coun- 
try. 
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1. The cranes whooped excitedly as they arrived at 
the end of their long journey. 2. The trumpet notes 
of this crane are so loud that they can at times be 
heard as far as three miles. The windpipe, like that 
of the trumpeter swan, makes several loops in the 


breastbone, which seems to add resonance. Straight- 
ened out, the windpipe is as long as the bird itself. 
3. Soon the cranes began their mating dance, bow- 
ing, prancing, and hopping in a manner one would 
hardly expect from so large and dignified a bird. 
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4. Before long a pair of large white cranes chose 
a site and began building their nest. They pulled 
up dead rushes and grass and built a heap in the 
shallow water near the shore. 5. The nest was not 
hidden, and the birds themselves were easily seen, 


but because they were so tall and had such good 
eyes they could see danger afar off. 6. In the flat- 
tened top of the nest the mother bird laid two large 
mottled eggs that had a rough surface. They were 
about the size of goose eggs but more buff in color. 




















7. Fortunately there were few enemies that dared to 
threaten the giant cranes. A muskrat swimming by 
was interested in the nest, but hastily retreated 
when the father bird appeared. 8. Both parents 
shared the incubating of the eggs, which took about 
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31 days. 9. Eventually one of them showed a crack, 
and soon a little bill with an egg tooth near the 
tip, showed through the opening. This bill belonged 
to a bird we shall call Bill, for that is the name by 
which he was known later. His sister hatched also. 








